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THE FIELD OF INATTENTION- THE SELF. 

r I "VHE readers of the preceding articles of this series have become 
-*- familiar with the conception of human consciousness consid- 
ered as a vastly complex system of minor psychic systems, which 
in any moment taken for study displays what I have called a given 
noetic pattern, in which certain psychic emphases are contrasted 
with an undifferentiable mass of unemphatic psychic parts. 

The psychic emphases form what we commonly speak of as the 
field of attention; the undifferentiable mass of unemphatic psychic 
parts form what I have called the field of inattention. The 
general nature of this field of inattention I shall consider in this 
article. 

1. In the first place it is to be noted that all parts of the whole 
nervous system are fundamentally of the same nature; that the 
activities of these several parts have a fundamental likeness; and 
that therefore the emphatic activities in a given neururgic pattern 
are fundamentally of the same nature as the unemphatic activities 
which, as we have seen, form an undifferentiable neururgic mass. 

Assuming the validity of the conception of a thoroughgoing 
neururgic and noetic correspondence we are then led to say that the 
field of attention and the field of inattention are fundamentally of 
the same nature. This is an important point to which frequent 
reference will be made in what follows. 

2. In the second place it is to be noted that each neururgic 
emphasis must spread its influence throughout the whole nervous 
system; and on the other hand, if our first point is well taken, the 
undifferentiable mass of unemphatic activities within the whole 
nervous system must at the same time exert an influence upon the 
neururgic emphasis, and must in some measure determine its form. 
That is, the neururgic emphasis and the neururgic mass must at 
all times be reciprocally efficient. 

If, then, the theory here presented is valid, we must hold that the 
noetic emphasis in the noetic pattern of any given moment must 
influence the nature of the undifferentiable psychic mass; and that 
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this latter in turn must influence the nature of the emphasis. That 
is, the field of attention and the field of inattention must, in all cases, 
be reciprocally efficient. 

To these points we shall refer in articles to follow. Here I shall 
ask the reader to consider the nature of the field of inattention from 
a special point of view. 

3. The field of inattention, as such, can never appear in the field 
of attention ; it can never be presented, as we say, in reflection. For 
if it, or any part of it, became sufficiently emphatic to stand in 
contrast from the undifferentiable psychic mass, it would, in that 
fact, become part of the field of attention, and would no longer be 
of the field of inattention. 

At first sight, therefore, it would seem that it were utterly im- 
possible for us to gain any conception of the nature of the field of 
inattention through introspective observation, which deals neces- 
sarily with the field of attention only. But when we consider that 
under our view the field of attention and the field of inattention 
are fundamentally of the same nature, it appears not impossible that 
a simulacrum of the field of inattention, under certain conditions, 
might in itself become an emphasis in a given noetic pattern, and 
as such might be subject to study in our reflective states. Let us 
ask whether this is possible. 
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Let us suppose that in the diagram above the field of attention 
is presented by the large solid O; and the field of inattention by 
the whole mass of little o's. Now it is quite conceivable that a 
noetic pattern might appear in a form which may be symbolized as 

follows : 

Fig. 2. 
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Here the field of attention would be complex and would be of 
the form 

Fig. 3. 
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in which O would appear as an increment to the relatively undif- 
ferentiable psychic mass 

Fig. 4. 
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which latter would be within the field of attention, but would appear 
as a simulacrum of the field of inattention (compare /9 in Fig. 1). 
We should in such a case have before us in attention a simulacrum 
of the field of inattention, and of an increment to it standing in 
contrast from it; the whole field of attention being a simulacrum 
of the whole state of consciousness in any given moment. 

The question then arises whether we ever do have emphases in 
consciousness of complex form, in which what might normally be a 
simple emphasis does not stand alone, but without changing its 
essential nature appears as contrasted with a relatively undiffer- 
entiable psychic mass, which latter is also in attention. 

At once we are ready to answer yes. We have such experiences 
in what we call states of self-consciousness, in which we seem to 
discern a presentation to what the common man calls his self, but 
what the psychologist of our day has learned to call his empirical ego. 

During a large part of life consciousness displays merely a flow 
of psychic emphases, without any appreciation in attention of the 
contrast with an empirical ego to which these emphases accrue as 
increments. When we are not in reflective mood sensations, per- 
cepts, emotions, images, ideas, succeed one another without appear- 
ing in any way as our sensations, percepts, emotions, or ideas. 

But when we become self-conscious these very same sensations, 
percepts, emotions, or ideas appear in attention together with some- 
thing more; with them then appears also the empirical ego as a 
somewhat over against which they stand in contrast. 

In cases of self-consciousness the presentation to the empirical 
ego, and the empirical ego as well, are both in the field of attention 
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— are both partial emphases within the total emphasis which ap- 
pears in the noetic pattern of the moment. 

It would appear, then, that in the empirical ego of attention we 
have a simulacrum of the field of inattention within consciousness. 

But it is interesting to note that this empirical ego is very gen- 
erally assumed to be a simulacrum of what we call the Self; and 
this notion has, I think, a very substantial basis. 

The main ground for this assumption seems to me to lie in facts 
of objective observation. For in our daily life we constantly note 
the actions of men as they are influenced by what we call their 
characters, i. e., by the nature of their Selves; and this when there 
are no indications whatever that the men observed are self-conscious. 
Then again we note their actions when they clearly indicate to us by 
their speech that they are fully self-conscious, i. e., when they realize 
fully that their empirical egos are in some way related to the most 
emphatic part of the field of attention of the moment, in a form 
which they speak of as willing. 

Now, noting these two sets of actions, we find that from a purely 
objective view no distinction can be made between them -, 1 and apply- 
ing the case to ourselves, we identify the influence of the empirical 
ego with the influence of the Self, and, therefore, look upon the em- 
pirical ego as a simulacrum of the Self. 

I would, of course, not hold that this objective interpretation is 
explicit; but even though merely implicit, it has been woven into 
the warp and woof of our thinking by numberless experiences of life 
in the midst of our fellow men since the day of birth. 

There are other grounds for this assumption which, however, I 
can not consider within the limits of this paper. 

4. Now, if it appears, as we have seen, that the empirical ego of 
attention is a simulacrum of the field of inattention within conscious- 
ness; and if it also appears that the empirical ego is a simulacrum 
of the Self, then evidently it is at once suggested that the field of 
inattention and the Self are one and the same thing ; that what we 
have been describing as the rest of consciousness— as the undiffer- 

1 This is clearly seen in the. fact that our cleverest practical men of affairs 
have failed to discover any objective marks to distinguish what are known as 
involuntary from voluntary actions in our fellow men; as is distinctly indi- 
cated in every trial of a criminal. The fact that the man before the jury has 
murdered another may not be questioned; but only by interpretation in terms 
of their own experience is it possible for the jurymen to determine whether the 
truth is with the prosecution, which claims that the killing was a voluntary 
act (i. e., self-conscious and involving the influence of the empirical ego) ; or 
with the defense, which claims that it was an act of self-preservation, purely 
instinctive and ' involuntary ' (i. e., not self-conscious, and influenced only by 
the nature of the man's character, or Self). 
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entiable psychic mass against which the emphases in attention stand 
out in contrast — is nothing more nor less than the Self. 

On its face, this suggestion seems plausible. For it appears to 
be impossible to deny that the Self is part of consciousness. Yet 
it is not of the field of attention; and if it is of consciousness, 
and yet not of the field of attention, it must be either part of this 
field of inattention; or else the whole of, and identical with, this 
field of inattention. 

It appears to me that there is much to be said in favor of the 
view that the Self is the whole of, and is identical with, the field of 
inattention. The arguments which make such a view plausible can 
scarcely be even indicated within the limits of a series of articles 
appropriate to this Journal, and I shall make no attempt to present 
them in detail. I shall, however, ask the reader in this, and suc- 
ceeding articles, to assume the validity of this hypothesis, and to 
note some of its consequences which appear to me to throw light 
upon certain perplexing psychological problems. 

5. In this connection I should perhaps note that this Self, while 
of experience, is in no manner to be confounded with any concept 
of the Self, which, as such, is within the field of attention and must, 
therefore, be a form of presentation to the Self of experience. 

The conceptual self may be assumed, if one choose, to refer to a 
certain core or essence which is left after we have cast off all the 
elements of the field of attention discoverable in the empirical ego ; 
but even so, this concept remains a formula, so to speak, quite within 
the field of attention and in contrast with the true Self of the 
moment— the field of inattention — in relation to which it accrues as 
an increment. 

6. The Self of the human individual as thus conceived is bounded 
by the limits of the individual human consciousness, in correspond- 
ence with the physical limits of the human organism. But those 
who have followed sympathetically what has been said in the pre- 
vious article of this series will appreciate that a human conscious- 
ness is individual only in that it inheres in a broader system, al- 
though it is considered in and for itself. Its individuality is consti- 
tuted by the intimacy of the integration of its parts, but within some 
broader system. And so the Self, as part of that individual con- 
sciousness, is in its very nature involved with other consciousnesses, 
attaching to some, inhering in others of broader type ; and its nature 
is in part determined by this attachment or inherence. 

This finds its analogue in the form of our concept of the Self, 
and in the nature of the simulacrum of the Self — the empirical ego. 
For, as Professor Royce and others have taught us, our concept of 
the Self involves the existence of other Selves of a social, and I may 
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add of perhaps a still broader nature. A man's empirical ego also 
is what it is only because of the influence upon it of other conceived 
empirical egos, and of its reciprocal influence upon them. 

7. Let us now turn again to the consideration of some special 
points in connection with the state of self-consciousness. 

If the state of self-consciousness is of the nature described, viz., 
a complex field of attention in which a psychic increment accrues to 
a relatively undifferentiable psychic mass ; and if such a state can be 
symbolized as in Fig. 2 above, which I repeat here, 

Pig. 2. 
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then there seems to be no reason why a state of self-consciousness 
should not be experienced which may be symbolized by Fig. 5 below. 

Fig. 5. 
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The difference between the two total states symbolized by Figs. 
2 and 5 respectively would lie, not in the increments to the empirical 
egos in the two cases, but in the empirical egos themselves 
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And this would, of course, lead us to expect that the same indi- 
vidual man might, under different conditions, experience differences 
of empirical egohood, a fact which is, of course, vouched for by cases 
of what we call ' double personality, ' which at times occur spontane- 
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ously, and which at other times are produced artificially as, e. g., by 
the hypnotist. 

And, as a matter of fact, if the nature of the empirical ego has 
been properly described above, it can scarcely be possible that the 
very same empirical ego can appear in any two moments of an indi- 
vidual's experience; the most that we can expect will be that the 
empirical egos of successive moments will usually so completely 
overlap that the differences between them will not be discriminated; 
and such is the condition of normal life. 

And if this is true, the abnormal cases of double personality 
should not surprise us; for in order to explain such cases we have 
merely to assume that the noetic patterns within the man's con- 
sciousness at different times involve psychic systems which are so 
diverse that each is complete in itself, as it were— so complete and 
diverse that it is possible for each system to develop its own peculiar 
empirical ego to which increments accrue; these diverse psychic sys- 
tems being so thoroughly exclusive of one another, or so utterly 
incommensurable, if we may so speak, that it is impossible for. the 
noetic emphases of one system to produce emphases in the other, the 
man being thus unable to recall in one state the happenings of the 
other state. 

As a matter of fact, I think reference to his own experience must 
convince any man that each of us is a bundle of multiple personali- 
ties, although these personalities are usually not sufficiently diverse 
to cut our self-conscious life into diverse fragments. 

If this is true, we should expect to find the normal case, where 
diverse but closely related multiple personalities are evidenced, 
shading off into those cases where the diverse empirical egos are 
completely disparate. And this we do find. I myself am a fairly 
good example of such a transitional case, as are all others who lead, 
as we say, a double life. 

When in the routine of my professional practice I reach my 
business office of a morning, my personality is almost as diverse from 
the personality of the man now writing this psychological essay in 
the quiet hours of the night, as could be the case were the two per- 
sonalities embodied in different individual men. But for the fact 
that the outward appearance, and certain mannerisms, of the person 
in the architect's studio, and of the person in the student's library, 
are the same, it would never occur to an observer of the two that 
they were embodiments of one and the same personality; so diverse 
are the reactions of the two men under, the different conditions, and 
even to what appear to be quite identical stimuli. 

But if our view be correct, then we ought to expect at certain 
times to recognize the coexistence of diverse empirical egos in one 
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moment's experience; and that this occurs I think is conclusively 
shown in every-day life where a man compares the impulses fol- 
lowed in the actions of a past moment with those which he wishes 
he had followed; that is when he thinks of the empirical ego which 
influenced his past act as quite diverse from the empirical ego of 
the moment of reflective contrition; which latter empirical ego he 
sets over against the former as his 'better self or his 'true self.' 

7. Let us now turn in closing to another point of interest in this 
connection. 

If the state of self-consciousness is symbolized by Fig. 2 above, 
if it is a complex field of attention in which a psychic increment 
accrues to a relatively undifferentiable psychic mass, then it would 
appear probable that occasions might arise when this psychic mass, 
as per the symbolization in Fig. 4 above, might appear in attention 
without its increment O. Then we should not note the appearance 
of an empirical ego in contradistinction from its increment ; but we 
should note the existence of the mass in itself, with characteristics 
which bind it closely to what we know as the empirical ego when 
fully developed self-consciousness exists. This special experience in 
which the matter in attention is the psychic mass only of what may 
become the self-conscious state, is, in my view, what is commonly 
described as 'feeling.' By general agreement this so-called 'feeling' 
is a vague, scarcely differentiable, psychic mass, the most marked 
characteristic of which is what we call its subjectiveness, which sub- 
jectiveness can be naught else than a community of nature with the 
more definite empirical ego of clearly self-conscious states. 

The 'feeling attitude' is the attitude of the empirical ego, not 
yet become explicit, as is shown by the ease with which mere 'feeling' 
gives place to the clearer empirical ego, and by the likeness between 
the special efficiency of 'feeling' and the efficiency of the empirical 
ego when the latter does become explicit, a likeness which must be 
recognizable by all who indulge in introspection. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

New Yokk City. 



AN EXPERIENCE AND AN INQUIRY 

IT is entirely probable that the rather simple experiences of which 
I wish to speak here are in no way uncommon. Still, since I 
am unacquainted with any account of them, I venture to describe a 
typical instance, at the same time expressing the hope that readers 
of this Journal who have similar experiences will also make them 
known. The experiences referred to display in a special manner 
the influence of unnoticed impressions. And their chief interest to 



